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themselv^^s than one who was dissimilar. The results were interpreted 
as indicating that anonymity encourages norm vlplation^ a&d therefore 
T^nds to reduce helping behavior when helping is the appropriate 
response. (Author) 
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Abstract s Three-field experiments, ^with 233 svibjects in all, tested 
the dPffect of anonymity on helping • ' All three experiments demonstrated 
that ; identifiable subjects were, significantly mp^re likely tQ_ offer 
non-emergency help -than were edionymous stabject^. The^ thitd ^ experiment also 
showed that only anonymous subjects were more , likely to help a victim 

» ' • » .4 

Similar to themsielves than dne who was dissimilar. The results were 
interpreted as indicating that anonymity encoxirages norm vdol^tion. 

' • . • ^ ■ ■ ■ " ^ ' \ . : 
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. ' Desj^ite the ia^jortance of (amdnYmity as' a notable urban characteristic 
{£il^WjA±l(p:iam,rh970^^ be relatively little research testing 

/th^' effect of anoniiiity oh helpijig behavior 1 ' < ' ; ' 

'Thp*preifent authors $juggest tKat,anonyn4ty'^(i^s>coinpare^ Identifiabilij^y) 
r^uces, the likelihood of mo^t' inistances of helping behavior . This 
prediction \J.s/l^ upon the assungption that \Aen one is identif ieUDle in our : : 
society, jone generally t^els 9bliged to act in accordance wit^ a "social 
re^sponsilAlity norm" (Berkowit^ and i>ahiel^Sr 1963) , ' bpth in order to live 
npZto ohe,'s own s^f-ijna^e, and to fulfill the eaq>ectations of one's 
feilQw byatsmdars. When one is anoyiwsus, >Qn the 'othet hauKir the social 
responsibility norm may not be salient, si^ce one is freed both from the 

soci2LL pressure of one's fellow bystanders and from the reminder of one's 

* ■ ' • <t * * " • ' '. ■ ' • ' 

own. identity or self ^- image. Viewed in terms of a cost-rewau:d analysis, 

anonymity may reduce 'the costs of not helping (i.e., social sanctions' and 

self-blamja) and thus reduce "helping. . This formulation is consistent with rf 

* ■ ^ ^ ' ■ • \ ^ ' / ■ ' . ' • ■ 
several treatments of aulonjjmity in the psychological literature. For 

« ■ ■■ ■ ', " ■ 

example, Zimbardo 19$9 argues that in situatioifis o^ anonymity, anti-normative 

• ■ ' . ' - ■ ■ ■ ' ' 0, " 

behavior is released feince sc^cial evaluation does not provide an impetus to 
correct behavior. This sugggests that anonymity might discourage helping 



heavier. When helping is the socially approved response. ^ - 

recent laUt»ratory studies (in ' /hich helping '^s th^? normative, response, 
both the present* authors (note 2) and Schwartz & Got liej (note 1) demonstrated 
that subjects vrtio were indentifiable or known to' the o the f b;/standers, yere 
more likely to help a victim in distress than were subjects who were anonymous. 



Although •^•thi^ diffe^renc^e stipj^rtd^ the pr_ 
further testing Wi^i lui&Vtru^ive measures vrou 

.generality! to the finding ♦ 'Accordinqlly, three *^?^||' experiments were 
conducted.; . ^ 

Ebcperiment 1 

* Independent Variable^ In ^Experiment 1 both an cuionymous and an identi- 

■ J** ' • ■ ^. ■ ' '^'^ ■ . ■ \^ ■ - . , ' 

flsUbXe condition were incliided. Briefly/ identif iaibility was^induced 
I) . ' . • .'''>■. ' 

by smiling at a subject who, wad waiting for an elevator in a large. 

New York City department store. 

..." . , o .■ : ^ ' \ ^ \-" ■ 

When one is alone in a place full of strang^s such as a subway 
train or 3^^ lakge depeurtment store, presumably one feels basically anonymous r 
and presumaUDly jolted by a strauiger wh'oj smiles (as in this study), or asks 

■ -^^^ ° ■ : • : 1 \ , ■ . • ■ ■ 

the time, or suggests thdt he is in fact, cui\acqu^int^ce.. The\ present 

"I • , ■ ■ * 

authors Reasoned that such events reduce one ' s fueling of protective 

'\ ■ 

emonymity and increase the likelihoodi of] adherq^ce to a norm of socidl 



responsibility-. 



\ 



Subjects . Forty female shoppers at a large ^ew York City departm^ril; 
Store, became subjects if they were unaccompanied knd waiting fos a paurticular 

elevator. ^ ^' \ 

Detailed procedure . the experimental (i.e. identifiable) 'condition, , 

the female experimienter /^caught the eye" o:^ a designated ^sxibject and gave her 

■ '■ ■ ■ H ■ f 

a warm and pleas£uit smile. This occurred just a^ the elevator was cUDOut to 
arrive. (Since the ^ ^xper i menter was female, she used only female subjects in' 
order that her smile not be misunderstood. ) As the passengers, including the 
subject and the experimenter, Ipoarded the elevktbr/ a female confederate 
stationed herself next to the designated subject. As the elevator, doors 
closed f the confederate (looking up at the store directory) exclaimed to 
no otSa in partigular, "Danai, I've left my glasses. Ccun aun^ne tellgjji6 what 



' floor the umbrellas are on?** Anyone yAio answtoed was t;hanked cordially. If 
neither the subject nor wyone else answered ^ the experimenter modeled the 
approt>riate behavior, and was themked by the confederate. 

In the ^j^ntrpl (ie. anonymous) situation » the procedure was identical 
to- that outlined aboy^, with the confederate standing next to the designated 
, subject in the elevator. However, the experimenter neither made eye contact 



- with nor smiled at these subjects. Conditions \^ere coxinterbalcuiced on:l^ 
each trial to conti;pl for practice effects; timj^ ot day, etc. • 

Results . As predicted, subjects in the experimental (smil'e) condition 

offered directions significamtly more often than Viid subjects in the control 

*" * • ' 

condition, x^ (1) * 4.87, p< .05, the exact percentage being 70% of Ss'' / 
helping in smile 0<m4ltion and 35% in the control condttion. ' ' \ 

Conclusions . While these data confirmed the prediction, an eU.ternatj.ve 
explamation for the results was pos3ible. It may have been that the smile 

^the experimenter was interpreted by the subjects as approval for the 
wa]j, they^lopked or were dressed. This could have led to a "good feeling/' 
encourage helping. ^Iii an attempt to eliminate > the confouiidihg of good feeling 
^ and identif lability, h second experiment was conducted. 
Exp^iment -11 

^depeqdent Variable 1 
^ ^ > Bkp^imtot II repeated the two conditions of Experiment I (smile 



va^ control) and added a third (mistaken identity) condition. This third 
' condition represented a manipulation of id^tif lability which seemed less ^ 
• likely to lead to a good feeling them woiild a smile. ^ 

' ^u b ^ects . ^Twenty-four female shoppers in a different New York^City 



department stcTre became subjects if tj^ey were unaccompanied and waiting for 
9 deWgna ted elevator: A new experimenter/confederate te^ (again both young 
woiftin]^. conducted the experiment. 



^^ Manipulation check . Separately from the main experiment, the experimenter 

\ '^^ ' ' . / . • ^ ■ /• ' • , . ^' 

and confederate ran 30 additional trials (t^en in each of the three conditions) 

in which the independent variable was manipulated r but the Emergency did:' not 

occur. Instead, the confederate followed each of the sxibjects put-of they 

elevator and conducted a two-question interview. Subjects were asked, first 

of all, if they had felt noticed \n^ile waiting for the elevator, cuid^ second, 

how happy they felt. - /. 

In response to this interview, every subject in the experimental * 
conditions (smile sqjd misteUcen identity) indicated that she had felt "noticed 
while waiting for the elevator," while none of the control subjects reported , 
• this feeling. This supported the contentidn that the experimental manipu- 
iations did serve to reduce aunonymity. However, in ri^ponse to an 11-point 
graphic scale of "happiness," mecui differences betweenfxhe conditions did 
appear: xrontrol:. 5.10; mistaken identity: 7.9; smile: 8.5; F(2/27) =22.10, ') 
p < .01. Thus, it semed that even in the mistaken-identity condition, ; 
happiness and identif isdDility were not entirely separate. * ' " . . 

Detailed procedure . The control ai\d smile conditions were conducted 
exactly as described for Experiment la In the mistaken identity condition;^ 
the experimenter made eye contact with the subject,, then approached the;^ 
stibject and asfked, ''Excuse? me> aren't you Suzie Spear's sister?" (no one* was) . 

Results. As* predicted, the pattern of heilping from least to > most, was 
control, smxle, mistaken identity. The exact percentages of sxibjects who 
helped, were: control: 0%; smile: 50%; mistaken idenl^ity: 75%. ftie, proportion 
of helping in the two experimental conditions ,was not significantly dif f ernt 

' ■ • 



(E;i^jtier's exact test « n.s.). Therefore, following Siegel's (1959) 
ai^ggestion fo^ the analysis ^of data with small expected frequencies, the 
two experimental conditions were combined cuid the difference between 
the combined; oxp^ripiental conditions cuid the conrol condition was tested. 

Siobjects in the combined experimental conditions were found to be 

. • ' - ■ . ^ ' . . 4 

significantly more likely to help than were the control subjects, p <.01, 

i ' ' . , . , ' ^ " 

Fishers exact test. . ^ 

Conclusions . Experiments I and II lent support to the hypothesis 
that||^onymous subjects are less helpful them are those who are relatively 

identifi2j3le. ""f 

\ • ■ 

Experiment II , ^ — 

The 'third experiment attempted to extend iJhe generality of the ' 

conclusion by testing it in a situation with naturally oc«4rring 

'.i ■ 

differences in anonymity. Also,* in line with Zirobardo's (1969^ 

formulation of amonymity as encouraging norm^^olation, _it was predicted 

here that anonymous subjects would not only help less, but. would also' 

be more likely to violate a norm. The norm in question here wa^ one 

that dictated that, in a hockey game setting, home team fcuis are/as * 

deserving of help by home team ±ooter3 as are visiting team fcuis. 

subjects 

And it was predicted that anonymous / might violate this an«!>rm. 
Independent Variables. Two independent variaU^les we^e manipulated and 
first - two conditions of cuionymity -anonymous atnd identifiable- ^nd 
second- two conditions of sim llarity between sub j ect and victim- 
essentially v^^/ctim 'as home team fan^as were the subjects^s* victim as 
visiting team fcm. . ' 



\ For the mauiipulation of amonymity, it was assiamed that season 
ticket holders at a spocts stadi^ become "familisir stxang^s" 
" (Milgram/ l^dTO) to ?those in seats around them soon'^ter the season 
has h^gun. Sxibjectivel]?, they jnay feel somewhat identifiable when 
sitting , in their regular seats, and relatively cuionymous whpn alone neair ^ 
the drink stands or rest rooms during intermission. Thus, tthe experi- 
ment was conducted in two lodatipns, near *the seats of season ticket 
hblders (for the identif icUale condition) cuid near the drink stands 
(for. the anonymous condition). * 

.• - - V 

Ror the similarity manipulation, it was eurgued that, to a sxibject 

rooting for the h<Mae team, a victim wesuring a home team shirt would ^ 
seem more similar tlian would a victim wearing a shirt of the visiting 
team.' iJherefore, in each of the two locations, the 'victim wore a 

home ,team or a visiting team shirt. * \ 

. / . ■' • . ■ ^ 

' Manipulation check . Sepeurately from the main experiment, twenty- 
five additionatl season ticket holders were intelRtiewAi while at the 
hockey s^tadixim. These subjects werfe asked to indicate' on 7-^point 
graphic scales, how ai)^nymous they felt (a) in their seats, cmd 

(b) nqau: the escalators : cuid then on a sepaurate 7-point grapl;iic, scale, 

■ - 

to indicate whether either home team or visiting team fans should be 
more likely to receive help 'in finding a contact lens. 

Results of mauiipulation checks . Analysis of the mean "sxibjectiVe 
anonymity scores**^ revealed that sxibjects felt significantly more 
anonymous under the steuids than in tlieir season seats, t(27J^.22, p < .01 
In addition, the mecui response to tlte^question as to whilh victim 
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should be helped was 3.88, close to the mid -or equal likelihood point 
on the scale. Thus, the pretest data sup]^rted both the mamipulation 
of anonymity as well as' the assumption that ^ norm dictates that home 
team and visiting teani^ pn&ople should both be helped. 

Sul^ects . One hundred cund twenty season tidket Utolders at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City became subjects if they Were' unaccom- 
panied amd either in their reguljpu: seats or in the corridors near . 
the drink' stands. . 

Procedure. The female victim, wearing either the home team or the 
visiting team jersey, pretended to drop a gontact lens either (a) necor 
a person sitting alone in the 3tands; or /(b) near a person standing 
alone ,and imenctonbered iy food or drinks the corridor under^ the 
stands. If a subject helped, the victim "foxind" the lens after a brief 
search, thanked the sxibjeoti auid confirmed in casual convisrsation^ 
th4t the subject was a se^soli tipket holder amd a home team 'fan. If 
a subject failed to help), th\ lens , was "foxind" by the experimenter who 
Uttered a loud "Foxind itl" obseirver stationed neeurby ^ited whether 
a potential sxibject had in ^^j^t noticed the. emergency-. In all cases, 
experimental trials were condi|cte3 early in the int^rmi^si^ periods 
to minimize the possibility tlUat subjects would fail/:o help because - 



they were in a hurry. CoijiditiDns wfere counter-balanced 'diiring each » 
intermission. 

Results - amonymity . Oveiikll, -auionymous ,suK5fects were, significantly 
less likely to ^Ip theui were ifientifiable siibjects, 45% vs. 73%, 

X 4i) =» a.78, .01. 



Results-similarity > As predicted>Vn6hSmous subje^cts did 
discriminate -betj^een similar and dissimilar. Victims, whereas ' 
id^enti'fiaaji* subjects did not. Subj^ts in the anonymous conditions 
were more likely to help a similar victim a dissimilar one. 



7tf% vs. 20%/ X (s) = 13*20, p <'.01. 1 This c<M5)arison was not significant 
or th^ identifieOile conditions, J^tli^ difference being 83% vs60% , 
X^(l) »2.95, n.s. 

Conclusions'" experiment III. |The data supported the prediction 
of norm violation by anonymous subjects, as well as the previous finding 
that anfnymous subjects are generally Vess helpful than are subjects 
who are identifieible. ' \ ^ 

Generals Conclusions > - This series^ofv experiments supported the 
notion that anonymity leads, to norm viola tidn cmd to a reduction in 
helping behavior when helping is the appropriate response. The first 
two experiments in the series, while successfully supporting the hypothesis 
raised tfie-^^estion of positive affect as an additional factor operating 
•for individi^ted subjects at- least in these non-|^eatenij^ 

In any event, the resiilts of the three e3q)eriaients suggest that 
anonymity is a factor in the oft noted failure to receive help in urbanr ' 
settings. However, the ability pf relatively simple manipulations (smiles 
or momentary conversations) to reduce this effect, at' least in non- 
threatening situations, offers some encouragement to those who are 
optimistic concerning the urban condition cuid its effects on humem 

relationships. 

\ 1 
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